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THE QUARTERLY 

of the 

Oregon Historical Society. 

Volume VII.] SEPTEMBER, 1906. [Number 3 

JASON LEE MEMORIAL ADDRESSES. 

Editorial Intboduction, with Extbacts fbom the Joubnai, of 
Jason Lee. 

Jason Lee was born at Stanstead in what is now the 
province of Quebec, on June 28, 1803. (Stanstead is sit- 
uated just across the line from the State of Vermont on 
the east shore of Lake Memphremagog.) There, after his 
second return from Oregon, he died on March 12, 1845, 
and there his remains naturally had their sepulture. His 
life work, however, had been done in what was then the 
wilderness of Oregon. Hither he had led the van of mis- 
sionaries in 1834. Here he had wrought with unremitting 
labors and had had a large part in planting the seeds of a 
new civilization. Here, too, in the "Lee Mission Ceme- 
tery," near Salem, lay buried his first wife, Anna Maria 
Pittman Lee and their infant son ; also his second wife, 
Lucy Thompson Lee and their daughter Lucy A. Lee 
Grubbs. What could be more natural then than that, 
when changed circumstances had made it practicable, the 
purpose should be formed to have his ashes brought to 
Oregon for their final resting place. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, under whose auspices he worked so inde- 
fatigably, took this upon itself, and on June 15, 1906, the 
mortal remains of its heroic "missionary colonizer" were 
deposited in the "Lee Mission Cemetery" at the side of 
those he loved and in the midst of the scene of his labors 
that were to have results so momentous. 
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The interment was made the occasion by Willamette 
University for holding memorial exercises. This number 
of The Quarterly is largely devoted to giving permanent 
form to the valuable historical addresses delivered as a part 
of those exercises. For the privilege of thus bringing them 
into the publications of the Oregon Historical Society it 
is under obligations not only to the authors of the several 
papers, but also to Dr. John H. Coleman, President of Wil- 
lamette University, under the auspices of which the exer- 
cises were held. Three sessions were held. In the morn- 
ing the addresses of Hon. W. D. Fenton and Dr. J. R. Wilson 
showed the honor due the church that called and sustained 
Jason Lee in his service because of the far reaching signifi- 
cance of his work. The afternoon exercises were under the 
auspices of the Oregon Pioneer Association, and the re- 
marks of Hon. J. C. Moreland on taking the chair are given 
as well as the addresses of Hon. H. W. Scott and Judge R. P. 
Boise. The evening session was occupied with addresses 
by those representing the three states formed wholly out 
of the old "Oregon Country." Judge T. G. Hailey of the 
Oregon Supreme Court spoke for Governor Chamberlain, 
who was unavoidably absent. Hon. Allen Weir repre- 
sented Governor Mead of Washington. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor L. B. Steeves spoke for Idaho. 

These addresses give characterizations of the man in 
the light of what came of his labors and interpret the 
significance of the events and movements in which he 
' had a large part. It would seem an appropriate introduc- 
tion to them to let the spirit of Jason Lee speak directly 
through the words of representative extracts of the jour- 
nal he kept at intervals after taking up the Oregon mis- 
sion work. This document is the most important single 
source record of his life and services. There are three 
portions to it, but they are recorded consecutively on the 
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pages of one book. 1 The first is a narrative of the exper- 
iences of his first outward trip with Nathaniel J. Wyeth's 
second expedition, and of the trying time while fixing 
upon a location for the mission and constructing the nec- 
essary buildings. After an interval of nearly three years, 
but probably his first respite, while he and Cyrus Shepard 
were making their way through the mountains towards 
the Pacific seeking repair of the broken health of both, he 
puts the pen again to his journal. But he took them up 
only' once. He speaks of the irksomeness of the task of 
writing when not in regular practice, and his action at 
this time speaks louder than his words. On the 28th of 
July, 1838, while on the North Fork of the Platte, making 
his first return trip to the East, he opened the third por- 
tion of the journal. After stating the causes compelling 
him to undertake so arduous a journey, and his preferred 
plan to go with the Hudson Bay Company express, he 
goes into a memoir of his life up to that time, dwelling 
particularly upon his domestic interests, and, finally, he 
gives a resume of the trip not quite up to the stage then 
reached, and stops abruptly. 

On a fly leaf there is written : "Left Stanstead, L. C, 
Aug. 19, 1833." This no doubt marks the date from which 
on he gave himself to the Oregon mission work. 

The opening entries of the journal proper which give 
the incidents of the preparation for and starting on the 
long journey are as follows : 

Sunday, April 20, 1834, arrived at Liberty, Missouri, on my way to 
the Plat Head Indians. 

Sunday evening attempted to preach in the Court House, but when 
about half through the wind frightened the people away and I dis- 
missed by pronouncing the blessing, though I did not apprehend any 
danger. 



1 It Is a large pocket book 8%x5% inches and one Inch thick, bound in calf 
with folding flap. It was given to the Oregon Historical Society by Mrs. Harvey 
K. Hines. 
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21. Mon. P. M., rained very hard. Daniel 1 went to look for Br. 
Munroe and if possible persuade him to go with us. 

22. Went 9 m. to Independence and found Brother Shepard 2 and 
slept very comfortably with him in the tent designed for our journey. 
Felt thankful that we had arrived safe without accident to the [place] 
where we were to prepare for our overland trip. 

23. This [day] has been spent in making preparations for our 
departure. 

24-. This evening D. returned though he could not suc[c]eed in get- 
ting the man for whom he went yet he engaged two others 3 one of 
whom I had conversed with on the subject and think he will do well 
to teach the Indians. 

April 25. Went over to Liberty and finished our business and ac- 
companied our two friends to our encampment. Took leave of Mr. 
and [Mrs.] Kelly who kindly and gratuitously entertained us while at 
Liberty. 

Sat. Purchased some Cows and more Horses and removed 4 m. from 
the river with the intention of camping with Capt. Weyth about 9 m. 
from the river but was belated and accepted an invitation to turn in 
and lodge with a man by name Bickman pitched our tent part lodged 
in the house and part in the Tent. He took nothing for our enter- 
tainment. 

Sun., 27. Prayed with the family and took our departure as soon as 
possible after an early breakfast being fearful that the Company 
would start early and we be left behind, but they did not decamp. 
Had we known that they would not we should not; but should have 
complied with the pressing request of many and preached in Inde- 
pendence. 

Mon., 28. After seeing the animals packed ready for starting re- 
turned to Independence to attend to some things which in our hurry 
we had neglected. Came back and dined at Br Ferril's a local 
preacher who kindly gave us corn for our horses and entertained some 
of us; and then rode on and came into camp at dusk thankful that we 
were on our way to the farthest West." 

The routine of the trip across the plains with the fur trad- 
ing company had little in it that was congenial to Mr. Lee. 



1 Daniel Lee, his nephew, who was associated with Jason Lee through the 
whole of the latter's labors in Oregon, having charge of the Wascopam Mission 
(The Dalles) from 1838 to 1843 with which he was very successful. 

2 Cyrus Shepard, who became the " mission teacher " and one of the main- 
stays of the mission until his death on January 1, 1840. 

3 Philip L. Edwards and Courtney M. Walker. Edwards was engaged to teach 
in the proposed mission and Walker for other labors. See the address by Mr. 
Scott for estimates of these two men. 
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He heard and saw things among the men that pained him 
and he longed to officiate in services proper to a mission- 
ary but found no opportunity. The record on the second 
Sunday out is typical : 

"Sun., [May] 11. Decamped early this morning, but lost the trail; 
came to a stop about 11 o'clock. Capt. Thing took an observation and 
found we were [in] 40°, 18 u N. Lat. This [day] has been spent in a 
manner not at all congenial with my wishes. Traveling, labouring to 
take care ol the animals by all and cursing and shooting, &c, by the 
Company. Read some Psalms and thought truly my feelings in some 
measure accorded with David's when he longed so much for the House 
of God. I have found very little time for reading, writing or medita- 
tion since I reached Liberty, for I was almost momemtarily employed 
in making preparations previous to leaving the civilized world, and 
we now find constant employment from daylight till it is time to de- 
camp, and then I am engaged in driving cows till we camp; to pitch 
our tent and make all necessary arrangements for the night fills up 
the residue of the day. But still we find a few moments to call our 
little Family together and commend ourselves to God." 

Again when spending a Sunday at Fort Laramie he 

writes : 

' 'We have very little prospect of doing any good among those with 
whom we journey, our time while in camp being almost entirely taken 
up in taking care of our things, horses, cooking, etc. , so that it is with 
difficulty we find time to write a little in the journal." 

What Jason Lee the man was, however, came out at the 

crisis when the company arrived at the rendezvous. He 

writes : 

"We call this the Rendevous or the place where all the companies 
in the Mountains, or in this section of them, have fixed upon to meet 
for the transaction of business. Some of the Companies have not come 
in, yet most of them are a mile above us on the same creek. They 
threatened that when we came 'they would give them Missionaries 
hell, ' and Capt. W. informed us and advised us to be on our guard and 
give them no offlense and if molested to show no symptoms of fear, and 
if difficulty did arise we might depend upon his aid for he never for- 
sook any one who had put himself under his protection. I replied I 
was much obliged to him. I feared no man and apprehended no danger 
from them when sober and when drunk we would endeavour to [be] out 
of their way. I judged it best, however, to go immediately to their 
camp and get introduction to them while sober, and soon as possible 
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went accompanied by the Capt. Found Wm. Sublett and was warmly 
received with all that gentlemanly politeness which has always 
characterized his conduct towards me. Sup[p]ed with him. Was 
introduced to those who had threatened us and spent some time in 
conversation with them on the difficulties of the route, changes of 
habit, and various topics and made such a favourable impression on 
them and was treated with such politeness by all that I came away 
fully satisfied that they would neither molest us themselves nor suffer 
their men to do so without cause. How easy for the Lord to discon- 
cert the most malicious and deep laid plans." * * * 

About this time he met some Nez Perces and Flat Head 
Indians, who, he says, "came and shook hands very cor- 
dially and seemed to welcome me their country." The 
next day they had a visit from them. A man who had 
just come from Walla Walla "gave us," he says, "some very 
encouraging information. Blessed be God. I feel more 
and more to rejoice I was ever counted worthy to carry 
the glad news of salvation to the far western world." 

Hardly until their arrival at Fort Vancouver is there 
the same feeling of elation. 

"Arrived at Port Vancouver 3 o'clock [September 15, 1834]; found 
the Governor and other Gentlemen connected with the Fort on shore 
awaiting our arrival and conducted us to the fort, and gave us food, 
which was very acceptable, as we had eaten our last for breakfast. 
We received every attention from these Gentlemen. Our baggage 
was brought and put into a spacious room without consulting us, and the 
room assigned for our use, and we had the pleasure of sleeping again 
within the walls of a house after a long and fatiguing journey replete 
with mercies, deprivations, toil and prosperity." 

He is served delicious viands and admires the high state 
of cultivation of the orchards and farm. 

Doctor McLoughlin, "the Governor of the Fort," he says, 
"seems pleased that Missionaries have come to the coun- 
try and freely offers us any assistance that is in his power 
to render. It is his decided opinion that we should com- 
mence somewhere in this vicinity. Lord, do thou direct 
us in the choice of a location. This evening we received 
the joyful intelligence that Capt. Wyeth's Brig was in sight. 
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It is a matter of joy because the last we heard it was on a 
sandbar some 70 mi. below and we feared we should be 
obliged to go down for our goods. Is not the hand of Prov- 
idence in all this? Would to God that I could praise him 
as I ought for his gracious dealings with us." 

The choice of a location is now his main concern. He 
is immediately on his way up the Willamette. Ten days 
later he still writes : — 

"My mind is jet much exercised in respect to our location. I know 
not what to do. " Two days later he says : "After mature deliberation 
on the subject of our location and earnest prayer for divine direction 
I have nearly concluded to go to the W[illamette]. " 

To that determination he held. 

"Monday, Sep. 29, 183k- This morning began to make preparations 
in good earnest for our departure to the W. and after dinner embarked 
in one of the Company's boats kindly man[n]ed for us by Dr. McLough- 
Hn who has treated us with the utmost politeness, attention and liber- 
ality. The Gentlemen of the Fort accompanied us to the boat and most 
heartily wished us great success in our enterprise." * * * 

Soon the duties of establishing themselves and in begin- 
ning their work as missionaries are so engrossing that the 
first portion of the journal ends. 

The second portion consists of a single entry on August 
18, 1837 : 

"It is now nearly three years since I have kept any record of the 
dealings of God with me, or of the events that have transpired around 
me. Indeed, I have written exceedingly little during my life, except 
what I have been impelled to write, by the imperious hand of duty. 
Hence I kept no journal except while crossing the Rocky Mountains. 
And, indeed, such is my aversion to writing that when my time is 
chiefly occupied in worldly buisness, and in manual labor (as has been 
the case the three past years), it is even a burden, to me, to sit down to 
write a letter on buisness, or answer one of a friend. But when I have 
become a little familiarized to it by practice it is comparatively easy. 
Had I kept a regular memorandum the three years past, I could have 
recorded little in reference tjomy own conduct, that would have afforded 
pleasure and satisfaction to myself, in the review ; or, that I should be 
willing to exhibit to others, for their imitation. Yet many things might 
have been recorded that would most strikingly have illustrated the 
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goodness of God to me. I think I may safely say concerning my own 
conduct, that the more prominent features, or rather the general out- 
lines of the picture, have been such as would be, in the main, approved 
of by even the judicious. But the filling up, the filling up, there is 
the difficulty. I know full well, that the main object I have kept in 
view has been the glory of God in the salvation of souls, and having 
judged it expedient under existing circumstances to employ much of 
my time in manual labour, I pursued it with diligence and energy for 
the first twelve months which I have reason to believe superinduced 
the Intermittent Fever. " 

Following on the same page is the beginning of the last 
portion of this record : 

"North Fork Platte Biver, July 28, 1838. 
The above paragraph was written in the wilderness, between the 
Willamette and the Pacific, when on a journey to the latter, with Bro. 
Shephard for the benefit of our health, accompanied by our compan- 
ions, and a neighbour. I wrote the above with the intention of taking 
notes for the rest of the journey. Was obliged to break off suddenly 
to move on, and being rather feeble, I did not resume my pen. I have 
since kept no journal, except for a few days when on a trip to the 
Umpqua. 1 * * * Previous to leaving for Umpqua I had written Dr. 
McLoughlin requesting a passage [back East] in the companies Boats, 
with himself, by the Hudson Bay route. This I greatly preferred to 
the route I came, as less fatiguing, less dangerous, better calculated 
to restore my debilitated system, and much more likely to afford new 
and interesting and useful information. The answer * * * I did 
not get till my return. The Dr. could not grant my request and ex- 
pressed himself "doubly mortified ;" because he could not do me the 
favour and should also be deprived of my company. ' ' 

In this portion he becomes reminiscent. Into this mood 
he was drawn by his yearning and tender concern for her 
whom he had left behind. The fact that Messrs. Edwards 
and Ewing were going back across the plains this year 
overcame his reluctance to take this route and to go at all. 
It was the "firm conviction of many of the Brethren that 
it was his duty to go," and he speaks "of many other 
weighty considerations," which "if they did not remove" 
all of his objections, "finally counterbalanced them." If 
the idea of colonization was entertained, or any special 



1 Note.— The notes taken on Umpqua trip were not recorded in this book. 
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political purpose, it did not find definite expression in his 
journal. This last portion was all written in one day — on 
July 28, 1838. 

Nothing stands out more strongly in the document than 
the author's uniform affability and frank good will towards 
all with whom he came into personal relation, which 
evoked their kindest regard and friendship. 



ADDRESS 

By Hon. W. D. Fenton. 

The history of Jason Lee and his contemporaries is a 
narrative of the commencement of the great struggle of 
American citizens for the possession and retention of the 
Oregon Country. Before that time this section was in 
practical control and under the governmental influence 
of Great Britain, although nominally the two countries 
shared in the power and responsibility of joint occupation. 
The primal object in the mind of Jason Lee may not have 
been an intent to assert and protect the sovereignty of the 
United States. This was perhaps incidental to his chief 
purpose — that of missionary effort and desire to establish 
the Christian religion in these remote parts of the world. 

Lee was of New England stock, although immediately 
from Canada at the time of his coming to the Oregon 
Country. The spirit of adventure, discovery and conquest 
was everywhere dominant. The Northwest coast for nearly 
fifty years before his coming had been the goal towards 
which the British Admiralty had directed several voyages 
of discovery, and in which the navigators of France and 
Russia had been generous rivals. This spirit of the sea 
had taken deep root in New England, and had given to the 
world the discovery of the Columbia by Captain Gray in 
1792. Hall J. Kelley in 1817 began agitation for the occu- 
pation of the Columbia, and Nathaniel J. Wyeth in 1832 
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had preceded Lee and his associates to this far West. The 
missionary followed closely the path of the trapper and 
hunter, of the voyager and the navigator. 

On October 10, 1833, a missionary meeting was held in 
New York to arrange to send Jason Lee and Daniel Lee to 
the Flatheads, and $3,000 in money was appropriated for 
this purpose. On November 20, 1833, in Forsyth Street 
Church in New York a farewell meeting was presided over 
by Bishop Hedding and addressed by Dr. McAuley of the 
Presbyterian Church. The religious spirit of New Eng- 
land and the Atlantic seaboard was concentrating a de- 
termined effort in the direction of the Indian country. 
By direction of the Board of Missions the Lees visited 
Nathaniel J. Wyeth, who had just returned to Boston from 
his first attempt to establish a trading post on the Lower 
Columbia Eiver. The men chosen to accompany Jason 
Lee were Cyrus Shepard of Lynn, Massachusetts, thirty- 
five years of age, Philip L. Edwards, a Kentuckian, lately 
of Richmond, Missouri, Courtney M. Walker of Richmond 
was engaged also for a year to assist in the establishment 
of the mission. Edwards was only twenty-three years old. 
They left New York early in March, 1834, proceeding west 
leisurely, and Jason Lee here and there lectured as he trav- 
eled. They left from Independence, Missouri, April 28, 
1834, having in their company in all seventy men divided 
into three distinct parties, and took with them two hun- 
dred and fifty horses. Wyeth and Sublette led the party, 
and with them were Townsend and Nuttall, two scientists. 
On July 27, 1834, they held Sunday services at Fort Hall, 
a fort built by Wyeth ; and on September 15, 1834, the 
party arrived at Fort Vancouver, Lee having preceded the 
party. The brig May Dacre, Wyeth's vessel, was then ly- 
ing at anchor at Wapato Island, now Sauvie's Island. Dr. 
John McLoughlin, the father of old Oregon, and whose 
name is revered by Protestent and Catholic alike, sent 
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them on horseback to the mission site, and also furnished 
a boat and crew to transfer their supplies from the brig in 
which they were successful about October 6, 1834. Lee 
preached a sermon at Vancouver on September 28, 1834, 
and again on December 14, 1834. 

Mr. Bancroft, speaking of Jason Lee, says : 

"At the time of his appointment to a position destined to be more 
conspicuous in Oregon's history than at that time he could have sur- 
mised, Jason Lee was about thirty years of age, tall and powerfully 
built, slightly stooping, and rather slow and awkward in his move- 
ments; of light complexion, thin lips, closely shut, prominent nose, 
and rather massive jaws; eyes of superlative spiritualistic blue, high, 
retreating forehead, carrying mind within; somewhat long hair, 
pushed back, and giving to the not too stern but positively marked 
features a slightly puritanical aspect ; and withal a stomach like that 
of an ostrich, which would digest anything. In attainments there was 
the broad open pasture of possibilities rather than a well-cultivated 
field of orchard, grain and vine land. He believed in the tenets of his 
church; indeed, whatever may become of him, howsoever he may be- 
have under those varied and untried conditions which providence or 
fortune holds in store we may be sure that at this beginning, though 
not devoid of worldly ambition, he was sincere and sound to the core. 
Strong in his possession of himself, there was nothing intrusive in his 
nature. Though talking was a part of his profession, his skill was 
exhibited as much in what he left unsaid as in his most studied utter- 
ances. Frank and affable in his intercourse with men, he inspired 
confidence in those with whom he had dealings, and was a general 
favorite. If his intelligence was not as broad and bright as Burke's, 
there was at least no danger of the heart hardening through the head, 
as with Robespierre and St. Just." 

His subsequent work justifies the estimate of the his- 
torian. While his first and dominating purpose was the 
work of the mission, he saw at once the possibilities of 
government and its close relation to the cause in which 
he was ostensibly and directly engaged. He prepared a 
petition and forwarded the same to Congress, and Caleb 
Cushing of Massachusetts requested further information 
from him. Lee had returned to New England, and on 
January 17, 1839, wrote from Middletown, Connecticut, 
that there were in Oregon belonging to the Methodist Mis- 
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sion twenty-five persons of all ages and both sexes who 
would shortly be reinforced by forty-five others, making 
seventy. "As a matter of fact," says Bancroft, "the number 
reached was seventy-seven. There were sixteen persons 
belonging to the missions of the American Board, and 
about twenty settlers, missionaries and others, going out 
from the Western States in the spring : In addition to 
which there were about forty-five men settled in the coun- 
try who had Indian wives and half-breed children." 

The memorial drawn up before Lee left Oregon was 
presented to the Senate by Linn of Missouri on January 
28, 1839, and on December 11, 1838, Linn, as you will 
recall, had introduced a bill in the Senate for the occu- 
pation of the Columbia, or Oregon, River, and to organize 
a territory north of 42 degrees and west of the Rocky 
Mountains to be called Oregon Territory. This measure 
also provided for the establishment of a fort on the Co- 
lumbia, the occupation by a military force, the establish- 
ment of a port of entry, and the extension of the revenue 
laws of the United States over the country. Senator Linn 
followed this formal action on his part by a speech on the 
22d of February, 1839, supporting a bill to provide for 
the protection of citizens of the United States then in the 
Territory of Oregon, or trading on the Columbia River. 
It is a matter of history that Jason Lee was the unseen 
hand behind this first active effort at Washington, and he 
was regarded in a special sense as the noncommissioned 
representative of the government of the United States. 

At this time an appropriation of considerable money 
from the secret service fund of the United States was 
made for the charter of the ship Lausanne. This was 
known only to Jason Lee and was not revealed or dis- 
closed until the boundary question was settled between 
the United States and Great Britain by the Ashburton 
Treaty of June 15, 1846. 
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It is not necessary at this time to recount prosy details 
of his life in the erection of the mission. In May, 1841, 
the first annual meeting of the Methodist Society was held 
here, and a committee appointed to select for the manual 
labor school a site not far from the mission mills on 
Ohemeketa plain. Here a building costing ten thousand 
dollars was erected, and in this an Indian school was 
taught for about nine months, beginning in the autumn 
of 1842. 

On the 17th of January, 1842, at the home of Jason Lee, 
a few men met to establish an educational institution for 
the benefit of white children, and I. L. Babcock, Gustavus 
Hines, and David Leslie were appointed a committee to 
undertake the work. A subsequent meeting was held at 
the old mission house on French Prairie on February 1, 
1842, and it was there decided to name and found an in- 
stitution of learning. The Oregon Institute thus became 
the first institution of learning upon the Pacific Coast. 
Its first board of trustees consisted of Jason Lee, Gustavus 
Hines, J. L. Parrish, L. H. Judson, David Leslie, George 
Abernethy, Alanson Beers, Hamilton Campbell, and I. L. 
Babcock. These men, under the leadership of Jason Lee, 
were building a commonwealth. They did not despise the 
day of small beginnings. They did their duty in the light 
of their opportunities, and although the site of this first 
American educational institution west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains has faded from the memory of all living men, and 
the timbers that entered into its frail structure have long 
since passed into dust, the efforts which they made and 
the example which they have set have left an imperishable 
impress upon the educational, political, and social institu- 
tions of the great Northwest. 

It is also to the credit of Jason Lee that he suggested to 
Senator Linn the donation land law, and that the measure 
as suggested by him had no clause therein which pre- 
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vented foreigners of any nation from becoming citizens of 
Oregon, but bestowed upon every white male inhabitant 
640 acres of land, and the Act of Congress of September 
27, 1850. commonly called the Donation Act, carried out 
this purpose and intention, but provided that the grant 
should be made to a citizen of the United States or one 
having made a declaration according to law of his inten- 
tion to become such citizen, or who should make such 
declaration on or before December 1, 1851. 

While thus Lee was actively engaged in the far-seeing 
work of his mission and assisting in the direction of ulti- 
mate American supremacy, those who remained at home 
and had influence with the mission board secured his re- 
moval from the superintendency of the Oregon Mission 
On reaching Honolulu, and before he stepped ashore, 
Doctor Babcock informed him that he had been superseded 
in the superintendency of the Oregon Mission by the Rev. 
George Gary, of the Black River conference, New York, 
who was then on his way to Oregon to investigate Lee's 
career since 1840, and he was given authority if he thought 
proper to close the affairs of the mission. Some of Lee's 
associates, and some of his rivals, whether from mistaken 
judgment or envy, had cut short his official career. Lee, 
while downcast and disappointed, was not discouraged. 
He was willing to face his accusers and render an account 
of his stewardship. It was Emerson, I believe, who said : 
"Cardinal Richelieu was not glaringly wrong, therefore, 
in the opinion that an unfortunate and an imprudent 
person are synonymous terms. Every man is placed, in 
some degree, under the influence of events and of other 
men ; but it is for himself to decide whether he will rule, 
or be ruled by them. They may operate powerfully against 
him at times ; but rarely so as to overwhelm him, if he 
bears up manfully, and with a stout, dogged will. In the 
battle of life we may be drawn as conscripts, but our cour- 
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age or our cowardice, our gentleness or our cruelty, depends 
upon ourselves. 'The Admiralty,' wrote Nelson, when ex- 
pecting to command the finest fleet in the world, 'may 
order me a cock-boat, but I will do my duty.' " Such was 
the misfortune and such the spirit of Jason Lee. 

When he left Oregon it was his intention to wait at the 
Islands for a vessel going to New York or Boston, and 
with the expectation that Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus Hines 
and his little daughter would accompany him. For a 
decade he had been superintendent of the Oregon Mis- 
sion, and while he was in the dawn of his usefulness as it 
seemed to him and his friends he was removed. He did 
not wait for an American vessel, but, leaving his child, 
hurried on to New York by the Hawaiian schooner Hoa 
Tita for Mazatlan, thence to Vera Cruz, and to his destina- 
tion. 

Jason Lee did not long survive the attempted disgrace, 
for he died March 12, 1845, at Lake Memphramagog in the 
Province of Lower Canada. His last act was to make a 
small bequest to the institution for which he was laboring, 
and for the advancement of education in the country of 
his adoption. 

I do not share the feeling entertained by some that 
there was any enmity or rivalry between Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin and Jason Lee. While there was controversy 
between McLoughlin and his friends and some of the 
leading spirits of the Methodist Mission with respect to 
the donation land claim at Oregon City in later years, 
it did not destroy or impair the relations of confidence and 
respect between Jason Lee and Doctor McLaughlin. On 
March 1, 1836, Doctor McLoughlin sent a subscription to 
Jason Lee for the benefit of the mission amounting to 
$130.00 collected at Vancouver, and accompanied the sub- 
scription by this letter : 
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"Fort Vancouver, 1st March, 1836. 
The Rev. Jason Lee : 

Dear Sir : I do myself the pleasure to hand you the inclosed sub- 
scription, which the gentlemen who have signed it request you will 
do them the favor to accept for the use of the mission, and they pray 
our Heavenly Father, without whose assistance we can do nothing, 
that of his infinite mercy he may vouchsafe to bless and prosper your 
pious endeavors, and believe me to be, with esteem and regard, your 
sincere well wisher and humble servant. 

John McLoughlin." 

The activity of Jason Lee and his immediate associates 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
emulated by Blanchet, who came from Canada in 1838, 
and DeSmet, who came from St. Louis and set up the first 
Catholic missions. In 1835 Parker and Whitman came, 
later came Walker and Eells, and in all this great country 
the names of these men, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gationalism and Catholic, are honored with a hallowed 
memory for what they undertook to do, and for that which 
in great part they have succeeded. The important work 
of the Methodist Mission at Salem may have been, — in the 
annals of history, — regarded as a failure. Ten years of 
missionary effort, the primary object of which was to 
bring Christianity to the Indians, cost the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church a quarter of a million dollars, and this money 
thus expended, while wasted in the strict sense, in so far 
as its immediate work upon the Indian character and life 
was concerned, was not wholly lost. The mission brought 
nearly four score American citizens into the heart of the 
Oregon Country, and here they formed the nucleus of a 
great commonwealth. Here they founded an institution 
of learning. Here they introduced the customs and relig- 
ion of civilized races. Here more than seventy years ago 
they planted the love of American institutions. If the 
Board of Missions in New York dismissed Jason Lee from 
the superintendency because of his patriotic effort to 
strengthen American influence here, they were less patri- 
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otic than he. If they dismissed him because of any 
alleged misappropriation of the funds of the society, they 
did not know the honesty of the man or the difficulties 
under which he labored. The historian Bancroft, further 
speaking upon this subject, says : 

"That he had the ability to impress upon the Willam- 
ette Valley a character for religious and literary aspira- 
tion, which remains to this day; that he suggested the 
manner in which Congress could promote and reward 
American emigration, at the same time craftily keeping 
the government in some anxiety concerning the inten- 
tion of the British Government and Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, when he could not have been ignorant of the fact 
that so far as the country south of the Columbia was con- 
cerned, there was nothing to fear ; that he so carefully 
guarded his motives as to leave even the sagacious Mc- 
Loughlin in doubt concerning them, up to the time he 
left Oregon — all of these taken together exhibit a combi- 
nation of qualities which were hardly to be looked for in 
the frank, easy tempered, but energetic and devoted mis- 
sionary, who in the autumn of 1834 built his rude house 
beside the Willamette River, and gathered into it a few 
sickly Indian children whose souls were to be saved 
though they had not long to remain in their wretched 
bodies. How he justified the change in himself no one 
can tell. He certainly saw how grand a work it was to 
lay the foundation of a new empire on the shores of the 
Pacific, and how discouraging the prospect of raising a 
doomed race to a momentary recognition of its lost con- 
dition, which was all that ever could be hoped for the 
Indians of Western Oregon. There is much credit to be 
imputed to him as the man who carried to successful 
completion the dream of Hall J. Kelley and the purpose 
of Ewing Young. The means by which these ends were 
attained will appear more fully when I come to deal with 
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government matters. Taken all in all, I should say, 
"Honor to the Memory of Jason Lee." 

And here I may be permitted to pay a word of tribute 
to the woman who gave her life as a sacrifice to the work 
of Jason Lee. By the courtesy of Miss Anna Pittman, a 
niece of Ann Maria Pittman, the first wife of Jason Lee, 
I have been permitted to read several autograph letters 
written by Mrs. Lee before she was married, and while she 
was preparing to come to Oregon. In her last letter of 
date June 9, 1836, written from New York to her brother, 
George W. Pittman, who was then at Troy, New York, 
but who in 1834 was at Fort Gibson, Arkansas River, Ar- 
kansas Territory, with the United States Dragoons, she 
said: 

"I have taken my pen in hand to address you for the last time. 
The time is drawing nigh when I must bid a long farewell to all I love. 
I quit the scenes of my youth, the land of my birth, and in a far and 
distant land among strangers I expect to dwell. Soon the rolling bil- 
lows of the tempestuous ocean, and the towering mountains, rugged 
steep, will intervene between us, and perhaps we see each others face 
no more. * * As the hour approaches for my departure, I still remain 
firm and undaunted ; I have nothing to fear, God has promised to be 
with me even to the end of the world. Dear brother, farewell ; may 
Heaven bless you, and oh remember your sister who goes not to seek 
the honours and pleasures of the world, but lays her life a willing 
sacrifice upon the altar of God." 

This letter written in a bold and firm hand and signed 

"Anna Maria Pittman" breathes the spirit of the martyr. 

In a postscript to the letter she says : 

"In the ship Hamilton we leave Boston the 1st July. The mission 
family will be in this city the 20th June when a farewell missionary 
meeting will be held. We will leave sometime that week. The num- 
ber is nine, five are females, three are married." 

She came and paid the sacrifice with her life. She was 
married to Jason Lee on the 16th day of July, 1837, not 
far from where Salem now stands. She died on the 26th 
of June, 1838, and is buried in the old mission ceme- 
tery. In that sacred spot where we are about to reinter 
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all that is mortal of Jason Lee, lies buried the wife of his 
youth and the infant son for whose birth her life was a 
sacrifice, the first white child born in the State of Oregon, 
the first white woman married, and as Mr. Gill has so well 
said, "the first to die in the Oregon Country." Upon her 
tombstone you will read to-day at Mission Cemetery, 
Salem, these words : "Beneath this sod, the first broken 
in Oregon for the reception of white mother and child, 
lie the remains of Ann Maria Pittman Lee." This man 
and this woman together will sleep at last. The work 
which they did has outlived them. She in her sphere, 
and he in his, performed well their part. Jason Lee was 
by birth, education and training a devout enthusiast and 
loyal patriot and the prophet of a new State. His life illus- 
trates again the truth of the statement that to achieve suc- 
cess there must be a single purpose, and energies must 
not be wasted or dissipated in attempting to do well more 
than one thing. 

"There is always room for a man of force, and he makes 
room for many. Society is a troop of thinkers and the 
best heads among these take the best places. A feeble 
man can see the farms that are fenced and tilled, the houses 
that are built. The strong man sees the possible houses 
and farms. His eye makes estates as fast as the sun breeds 
clouds." 

Jason Lee with the eye of prophecy saw in 1834 the 
great commonwealth of 1906. He saw the march and 
power of empire, and that the flag of his country would 
in less than a century wave from Panama to Behring 
Straits. The republic was to reach the zenith of its power 
on these shores. His work is done. The record of his life 
has been written. We cannot add to or take from that 
record, and the simple ceremonies attending this hour 
but feebly record the final chapter in the life of the great 
Methodist missionary, educator, pioneer, and statesman. 
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"What men most covet, wealth, distinction, power, 
Are baubles nothing worth ; they only serve 
To rouse us up, as children at the school 
Are roused up to exertion ; our reward 
Is in the race we run, not in the prize, 
Those few to whom is given what they ne'er earned, 
Having by favour or inheritance 
The dangerous gifts placed in their hands, 
Know not, nor ever can, the generous pride 
That glows in him who on himself relies, 
Entering the lists of life. He speeds beyond 
Them all, and foremost in the race succeeds. 
His joy is not that he has got his crown, 
But that the power to win the crown is his." 



ADDRESS 
By Dr. J. R. Wilson. 

The history of civilization has been advanced through 
the operation of various and diverse motives in individual 
men and groups or communities of men. Almost every 
motive that has carried civilized men into regions hitherto 
unknown has resulted in some enlargement of the borders 
of civilization, even though this has not been an avowed 
end. In almost every movement that has enlarged the 
horizon of man's knowledge of the earth, or widened the 
domain of civilized society, men have acted without either 
of these ends in view. The occasions when discoverers 
or explorers or pioneers have made the widening of our 
knowledge for knowledge's sake, or the advancement of 
the limits of civilized life, their conscious or avowed end 
have been the exception rather than the rule. 

The Phoenicians, in the early centuries, did much to en- 
large civilized man's knowledge of the earth, and to carry 
westward through the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, the knowledge and civilized life of the Orient, 
but the motive in their westward movement was commerce 
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and trade. The Greeks, and after them the Romans, did 
much to expand man's knowledge of the outlying regions 
of Asia and Europe, much, too, for the carrying into those 
regions their several civilizations, but their motive was 
that of empire and commerce. So, too, of those wonder- 
ful voyages and explorations culminating in and following 
upon the discovery of America. 

Their moving cause was not the desire to enlarge human 
knowledge, not to carry forward the frontiers of civilized 
life, but it was primarily to discover and open a new path- 
way to the riches of the East, a motive made urgent when 
the inroads of the Turks had closed to Western Europe 
the trade routes of Asia. 

The explorations and settlements of Christian mission- 
aries in the early centuries of our era, penetrating as they 
did to the remote and rude peoples of Europe ; the settle- 
ment of the Puritan on the coast of New England ; the 
missions of Jesuits circling the far horizon of the New 
World like a line of light from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to the mouth of the Mississippi, all belong to movements 
resulting from higher and exceptional motives. So of the 
early mission settlements of Oregon. 

The coming of white men to Oregon before the coming 
of Jason Lee and his company was chiefly for the purpose 
of trade. Whatever settlements such earlier coming con- 
templated, or resulted in, had trade for their primary ob- 
ject. The kind of trade, too, was such as contemplated 
the preserving of the country as far as possible in its na- 
tive wildness, and of the inhabitants in their uncivilized 
state. The fur trade, which hitherto had been the chief 
inducement for white men to come to the Oregon Country, 
would not have been furthered by any movement that had 
resulted in the colonization and cultivation of the country, 
or which had induced to settled life and civilized occu- 
pations its wild and roving inhabitants. 
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Nor would the purposes of the early settlers have been 
subserved by the bringing of this country by any man fully 
to the knowledge of the civilized world. It was to their 
interests rather that both the country and its inhabitants 
remain as long as possible both wild and unknown. 

When, therefore, Jason Lee set foot on Oregon soil it 
marked the coming into this region of a wholly new pur- 
pose. Not all that has resulted from his coming was in- 
tended or dreamed of at the first. It was the people he 
sought, not the country; it was for their enlightenment in 
the life and hopes of the gospel that he crossed the conti- 
nent and made his home among them, not for the ex- 
ploitingof their country and the enrichment of himself 
through their toil. 

It was one of the great sorrows of bis life that he was 
compelled to see those for whose sake he came, and to whom 
for years he delighted to minister, waste away with disease 
and fail from the land, until at last the people that once 
gathered in his home and to his ministry were no more. 

Coincident with the rapid decay of the Indian was the 
coming in increasing numbers of the white man. Painful 
as the failing of the native people was to the warm and 
earnest heart of Jason Lee, and disappointing as it was to 
his first and highest desires for his mission, he was not 
long in recognizing the changed conditions of his work in 
Oregon, or in adapting himself to them. Here at the seat 
of the original mission his mission to the Indian was prac- 
tically closed at the end of six years. The Indian, parent 
and child, was gone. With a wasting away, unspeakably 
sad, he saw the tribe once numerous, which had gathered 
to his ministry, fall day by day under the ravages of disease, 
and himself powerless to arrest its decay. 

The object of his ministry was now no longer the same, 
but his unselfish purpose to serve his fellowmen was 
unchanged. The white man who had come to Oregon 
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needed his service not less than the Indian who had gone 
had needed it, and he was not less willing to give it to the 
one than he had been to give it to the other. Accordingly, 
from 1840 on to the close of his life we find him address- 
ing himself with untiring zeal and unflagging energy to 
the work of providing the opportunities of education for 
the children of the white settlers of Oregon. 

The hope of redeeming a savage people had vanished 
with the people itself. In its place came the not less in- 
spiring purpose of laying, in the education of the white 
people who were fast taking their places, deep and broad 
the foundations of the great state which he now foresaw 
must sooner or later occupy this favored region. 

With this change in the conditions of the mission and 
in his purpose in the work came the great tragedy of his 
life. The necessity of his recognizing and addressing him- 
self to the changed conditions of the mission was clear 
enough to him, as it must have been to all who like him 
were thoroughly acquainted with the rapid and remark- 
able change that within a half a decade had taken place 
in this region. But what he and others saw so clearly was 
not so easy to make clear to the officers of the mission 
board which commissioned him to work among the In- 
dians. Distance and the representations of those who were 
less fully acquainted with them, or less clear-sighted and 
far-sighted than himself, made his task doubly difficult. 

The making of himself right with the church which had 
commissioned him was his last earthly task. To this he 
addressed himself with the same courage and singleness 
of purpose which he carried into every task. Leaving 
behind his only child, a daughter of tender years, with 
trusted friends, and turning his back upon this land of his 
love and great and single purpose, with infinite toil and 
difficulty he made his way to the other side of the conti- 
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nent, that he might make clear to those to whom under 
God he was accountable the wisdom and the entire Tight- 
ness of his conduct and purpose. 

He succeeded, but at the sacrifice of his life. When his 
task was done and his honor vindicated, the limit of his 
vital power was reached. Still hoping that he might re- 
turn to the work he loved, he got quickly away to the home 
of his boyhood, that he might there recruit his failing 
strength. But his hope proved vain. But a few weeks of 
failing strength and his work was done. 

Jason Lee died in the prime of manhood, just when he 
seemed to have his hands upon the instrumentalities of a 
larger work for the land of his love and adoption. But the 
work he did was great enough to have gratified a larger 
ambition than was his. It is not to be measured by the 
completed results as he saw them. It was initiative in its 
character, and is to be measured by the farther reach of 
that to which it led. 

The ceremony of this day in laying Jason Lee's dust in 
the soil of this noble State, whose rise here he foresaw and 
for which he hoped and prayed and toiled, is but a late 
and worthy answer to that mute and unutterable longing 
of heart with which in his last conscious moments he 
turned his eyes to the Western sky and breathed his latest 
prayer for the land of his love that lay beyond its horizon. 

Oregon has received and holds the ashes of many noble 
men and women who have had an honorable part in the 
founding and rearing of this commonwealth, but holds the 
ashes of none more worthy of lasting and grateful remem- 
brance than was he whose ashes we shall commit this day 
to the sacred soil of these historic precincts. 
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ADDRESS 

By Hon. J. C. Moreland. 

In accordance with the directions of the Oregon Pioneer 
Society, expressed at its meeting a year ago, we have met 
here in the city that he founded to pay tribute to the 
memory of Oregon's first and greatest American pioneer, 
Jason Lee. He came solely as a missionary to the Indians. 
He soon saw the possibilities and the vast resources and 
the great value of this country. 

He soon saw that when the final settlement of the own- 
ership of this country between this Nation and Great 
Britain then held under the treaty of joint occupation 
should come, that ownership would largely be determined 
by the citizenship of its settlers. 

The work that he did to colonize the country with Amer- 
ican citizens under the trying difficulties of the situation 
proved of incalculable value. In arousing the authorities 
at Washington to the value of the Oregon Country his work 
and the information that he gave contributed in a large 
measure to the final happy result. 

Jason Lee was a remarkable man — of great determina- 
tion and wonderful foresight, but like others of the great 
benefactors of his race, he was not understood in his time. 
Through ignorance of the situation, his church dismissed 
him from the control of its affairs here, most unjustly and 
cruelly. But he could safely trust his appeal to that un- 
erring tribunal — truth and time. 

His vindication has come — the church has acknowl- 
edged its mistake, and to-day his bones will be laid in final 
sepulture in the cemetery he selected seventy years ago, 
with all the honors that the church can bestow, and all 
people in this great Oregon Country pay homage to his 
memory. 
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In the time that tried men's souls he was true and faith- 
ful, and the impartial verdict of history will be that of all 
those who lie buried in this fair land " none had greater 
glory though there be many dead and much glory." 



ADDRESS 

By Hon. H. W. Scott. 

The history of the origin of each of our states lies in the 
biography and character of the few who were first actors 
in the history. It is a record, therefore, of the individual 
lives of men and women rather than of great events. Such 
were the opening scenes of the history of Oregon. 

I refer now, not to the first discoveries and explorations, 
but to the conditions that started the permanent settlement 
and began the continuous social and political life of Ore- 
gon. But when we are able to take up the history of a 
commonwealth from its very beginning, and in particular 
when that beginning was in smallest things, of recent de- 
velopment, almost wholly under our own eyes, there is ob- 
vious advantage. We are able to see clearly, assign the 
founders to their proper places, and to accord them sever- 
ally their meed of fame. 

There is something unsatisfactory in beginning a his- 
tory with the mature state of a country. As in biography, 
so in history, we desire to go back to the cradle and see 
the growth of social and political life from the first small 
beginnings. There is, moreover, not a little difficulty in 
finding a later moment which will afford a real starting 
point. In a mature state each condition is the result of 
what went before, and the human mind feels compelled to 
seek causes for this as for every other effect. 

The absence of written documents in the early ages 
obliges us to form all our ideas of primitive history from 
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oral traditions, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. These become more or less changed by lapse of time 
and are accompanied with superstition and a belief in the 
miraculous intervention of the Divinity — a doctrine which 
it enhances while it envelops the pride of a people with a 
halo of glory. 

But we have for the origins of the history of Oregon 
abundance of written and printed contemporary material ; 
and we know, therefore, we are on the sure and solid ground 
of historical truth. Here, however, are disadvantages, be- 
cause there is little room for play of the imagination. 
The poetry is lost. 

One who stands as an actor on the threshold of such a 
new movement has great advantage in this, that though 
his labors may be arduous, he has a chance, a certainty 
almost, of reaching a place in the memory of posterity. 
And after all, fame is something, and it is something to 
win even remembrance among men. Though a great 
poet declares the desire of fame "the last infirmity of the 
noble mind," yet the desire is one that justifies itself in the 
lives of men, and even at the bar of human history. For 
none would live without notice or praise, if he could gain 
it, nor pass to the infinite unknown leaving no mention 
or memorials of his name. 

I am not now intending to give a sketch of the early his- 
tory of Oregon, but shall attempt some account or estimate 
of one of the leading actors in it, incidentally only refer- 
ring to others. I avoid claims made for one and another, 
and all controversy as to who "saved Oregon"; for in my 
conception Oregon was secured to the United States by a 
train of events in which numerous persons were important 
actors. Nevertheless, I must give chief credit for our be- 
ginning as an American state to the missionary effort, of 
which Jason Lee was the protagonist. 
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Attempts were made prior to the coming of Jason Lee, 
but they were failures. I need not speak of Astor's un- 
successful undertaking; nor of the failure of succeeding 
adventurers, Wyeth and Bonneville, whose enterprises 
were those of traders ; nor of the attempted colonization 
by Hall J. Kelley, which ended even more disastrously. It 
was not until the American missionaries entered and pos- 
sessed the country, neither as traders nor as secular colon- 
izers, though in reality willing to bocome both, that a foot- 
hold was gained for the occupation of Oregon by American 
settlers. With exception of Felix Hathaway, who had 
come by ship in 1829, of Solomen Smith, of Clatsop, and 
perhaps one or two more who had come with Wyeth's first 
expedition in 1832, there were, so far as I am able to as- 
certain, no Americans in Oregon when Jason Lee and his 
four companions came in 1834. Hall J. Kelley and Ewing 
Young coming from California, arrived the same year, a 
little later. 

A word here about the members of this first missionary 
party of five persons, beginning with Jason and Daniel Lee. 
Jason Lee was a man of earnest and energetic character. 
He was devoted to ideals, yet one could not say that he 
was a man of great original genius. Such, indeed, are not 
numerous in our world. But he was sincere, strong in his 
convictions and in himself. He was a man of sincere piety, 
of settled beliefs, and was fit for the work in which he was 
to engage. It was a hopeless scheme, indeed — that of 
educating and civilizing the Indians of that time, but he 
didn't know it, and therefore didn't trouble himself with 
doubts. He believed fully in the future of this great 
country, yet was scarcely aware that the Indian could not 
be a factor in it. On the contrary, he thought the Indian 
might be. This was a mistake. But what he did was to 
lead the way to American colonization. 
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The second man was Daniel Lee, nephew of the former, 
thoroughly devoted to the idea of the mission, young and 
ardent, not idealistic, but practical, with a world of good 
common sense and with a willingness to work. He labored 
in the missionary cause in Oregon till August, 1843, when 
he left the country, never to return. The ill-health of his 
wife required his departure with her. They left by sea. 
Daniel Lee continued in the ministry in the Eastern States 
during many years, and died in Oklahoma in 1895. 

With the Lees from New York came Cyrus Shepard, 
from Lynn, Massachusetts. He was thoroughly devoted 
to the work for which he had engaged, but had not the 
physical constitution necessary for its hardships. After 
his arrival in Oregon, he married a Miss Downing, who 
came out by sea in the Hamilton, with the White party, 
arriving in 1837. Shepard died in January, 1840. His 
wife and two children survived him. 

Jason Lee, Daniel Lee, and Cyrus Shepard were the 
original party. In Missouri they engaged two young men 
for their adventure — Philip L. Edwards and Courtney 
M. Walker. 

Edwards was a native of Kentucky. In his early boy- 
hood his father removed to Missouri. Here at the age of 
twenty-two he joined the Lee expedition to Oregon. He 
taught a school at Champoeg in 1835, and in 1836 went to 
California to obtain cattle for the settlers in Oregon. With 
Ewing Young he returned with a band of nearly 1200, 
which laid the foundation for rapid accumulation of the 
comforts of life and future wealth. In March, 1837, Ed- 
wards took the trail for the East, over the plains, with 
Jason Lee and two Indian boys. Eeturning to his old 
home in Missouri, he entered the field of politics and was 
elected to the legislature. He was chairman of the dele- 
gation from Missouri to the National convention at Balti- 
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more in 1844, which nominated Henry Clay for the Presi- 
dency. At Richmond, Missouri, he practiced law success- 
fully till 1850, when he went overland to California, and 
in 1855 was in the legislature of that state as a represent- 
ative from Sacramento. Wherever he lived he was always 
a man of note. He died at Sacramento in 1869. 

The fifth member of this pioneer missionary party was 
Courtney M. Walker. He was engaged in Missouri, upon 
a contract for one year, to assist in establishing the mis- 
sion. He never left Oregon, but took an Indian wife, lived 
in Yamhill, and left a posterity now I think extinct. As 
I remember him he was a courtly gentleman who, towards 
the end of his life managed to dress well, and had the ap- 
pearance of a man of culture and leisure. A daughter, 
Helen, married a lawyer in Yamhill, named John Cum- 
mins, who in 1862 was a representative of that county in 
the legislature. Cummins and wife went to Washington 
City, where he practiced law. She died there, after a few 
years, leaving no children. The offspring of white mar- 
riages with Indians, though often worthy persons, seldom 
were long lived. 

I give these details, picked up out of many sources of 
information, not readily accessible. But they possess an 
interest, since they lie at the basis of the creation of the 
states of the Pacific Northwest ; and the smallest details 
of the beginning of great things have human interest and 
historic value. 

All accounts of the missionary movement to Oregon 
begin with the story of the four Flathead Indians, who in 
1832 made their way over mountains and plains to St. 
Louis, on a journey whose object the missionary spirit 
tells us was to obtain religious instruction for themselves 
and their people. I confess this story has always seemed 
to me to have a mythical element in it ; and Daniel Lee 
in his book intimates that the later development of the 
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story was subject to doubt. Nevertheless, he tells us that 
Gen. William Clark, of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
told him in 1834 that two years before — that is, in 1832 — 
four Indians, probably Nez Perces, had accompanied a 
party of white trappers from the mountains to St. Louis, 
and had given him an interesting account of their journey 
and its objects. From the trappers they had heard of the 
white man's God, and the Book he had given, and they 
wanted to know. General Clark was not a doctor of the- 
ology, and appears to have answered them in merely con- 
ventional terms. The story carried by the newspapers to 
the East touched the religious imagination, and served the 
missionary purpose just as well as if the sole object for 
which the Indians had accompanied the trappers was to 
make these inquiries. Certain it is that the cause which 
started the first of our missionaries to Oregon was publica- 
tion in New York of this simple Indian story. Let not 
incredulity smile at the simplicity of the recital. This is 
the true beginning of the history of the making of Oregon. 
The missionary expedition did not find its resting place 
in the country of the Nez Perces or the Flatheads, accord- 
ing to the original intention. It fell in with the Wyeth 
party and came on down to the Willamette, then the set- 
tlement of a few of the men of the Hudson Bay Company- 
British subjects, most of whom had taken Indian wives. 
The Wyeth party was to meet at the mouth of the Wil- 
lamette the little vessel which Wyeth had dispatched from 
Boston, with goods for the Indian trade. The destination 
of the Wyeth party determined also that of the Lee party. 
Both were received with kindness by Doctor McLoughlin, 
the chief factor of the Hudson's Bay Company. Shepard 
remained at Vancouver, detained by sickness. Jason Lee 
and Courtney Walker came on up the Willamette by boat, 
and Daniel Lee and Edwards took horses, for which they 
were indebted to the kindness of Doctor McLoughlin, and 
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joined the others at the site chosen for the mission on the 
Willamette, a few miles below the present city of Salem. 
It was not till after much deliberation that the mission was 
established 'at that place, for we are told that the merits 
of different portions of the country were considered — the 
Flatheads, the Nez Perces, the Cayuse and other tribes were 
carefully reviewed, but to the exclusion of all others the 
Willamette Valley was selected, chiefly because it was 
"strongly recommended by Doctor McLoughlin and the 
rest of the gentlemen at Vancouver." How, in the face of 
the testimony like this, delivered by the American mission- 
aries themselves, it could have been supposed or told later, 
that the British people in the country were enemies of our 
people, passes comprehension. 

Yet there was sharp competition between the subjects 
of Great Britain and the American newcomers in Oregon, 
for ascendency in the country. The claims of both coun- 
tries extended to the entire area, from the 42d parallel to 
54-40. In truth, however, neither party could hope to 
maintain its claim entire. Such was the situation that 
compromise was inevitable. Our claim to the country 
north of the 49th parallel was weak. As weak was the 
British claim to the Columbia and especially weak to the 
territory south of the Columbia River. Neither party 
therefore was able wholly to exclude the other, though for 
a time each bravely made an exclusive claim. The talk 
on our side of "fifty-four forty or fight" was merely the 
cry of a party among our own people. Say rather, it was 
the insolence of partisanship, for Great Britain's claims, 
through discovery, exploration and occupation, to a stand- 
ing below "fifty-four forty" rested on a basis too solid to be 
disposed of in this way ; and besides our claim to "fifty- 
four forty" rested merely on a convention between the 
United States and Russia, through which the latter had 
named "fifty-four forty" as the southern boundary of her 
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American possessions. But to this convention Great Brit- 
ain had not been a party, and she justly declared that her 
rights could not be concluded by any negotiation in which 
she had not participated, or in whose results she had not 
promised acquiescence. The question, therefore, was still 
open between Great Britain and the United States. Both 
countries had undoubted claims. Great Britain, by retro- 
cession of Astoria to the United States, after the War of 
1812, had acknowledged our right in the country, and 
still was acknowledging it ; though she was occupying the 
country, and we were not — down to the arrival of the Amer- 
ican traders and missionaries in 1832-34. Yet Great Brit- 
ain, through her channels of diplomatic intercourse — 
whatever her people here may have said or claimed — 
never made any serious pretension to the territory south 
of the Columbia River, but had insisted on that stream as 
the boundary line. But we had, through Gray's discovery, 
the exploration of Lewis and Clark, and the settlement of 
Astoria — even though Astoria had capitulated — a chain 
of title that made it impossible for us to consider this 
claim. Still, there could be no termination of the dispute 
till the slow migration of our people to the Oregon Country 
gradually established American influence here; and finally 
the large migration of 1843 gave the Americans decided 
preponderance, especially in the country south of the Co- 
lumbia. Into this competition our missionary people were 
plunged. Indeed, they led the way in it, and to their ef- 
forts, mainly, was due the agitation that led to increase of 
American immigration from our states and gave our peo- 
ple the ascendency. That there were no collisions here 
of serious character between the representatives of the dif- 
ferent countries was due to good common sense on both 
sides, to mutual forbearance, and to common language and 
kinship. The reception accorded to our people by the 
English was uniformly considerate. We have seen how 
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they interested themselves in the settlement of our first mis- 
sionaries, and remembrance of the benevolence of Doctor 
McLoughlin to our people, shown many long years, is a 
possession that will be cherished in our history forever. 

In every sketch of the early history of Oregon it is nec- 
essary to make some statement of the controversy between 
Great Britain and the United States over rights of sover- 
eignty here, I shall not pursue the subject, but must men- 
tion it, for it is the key to our pioneer history, and the fact 
must ever be borne in mind, when dealing with any part 
of the theme. 

As missionaries to the Indians, the little band and those 
who came after them can not be said to have been success- 
ful. After few years not many Indians remained to be 
educated and civilized. This was not the fault of the mis- 
sionaries, but the inevitable and universal consequence, 
repeated here, of contact of the white and Indian races. 
But, as settlers and colonizers, our missionaries " came out 
strong." They, with the reinforcements sent out during 
the next ten years, became the chief force that American- 
ized Oregon and held the country till the general immi- 
gration began to arrive. 

The Presbyterians followed the Methodists in the mis- 
sionary effort. Samuel Parker was sent out in 1835. Whit- 
man came in 1836. Reinforcement to the Methodist mis- 
sion arrived by sea in the spring of 1837. Its leader was 
Dr. Elijah White. Doctor White and wife sailed from 
Boston in the ship Hamilton July 2, 1836. They came by 
way of the Sandwich Islands. With them came a dozen 
persons, for work in the mission, including three young 
women who became wives of missionaries. Of these de- 
tails I can give no more in so brief an address as this must 
be, than are necessary to the main purpose of a short and 
rapid narrative. Within a year after this reinforcement 
arrived, Jason Lee, realizing the need of a still stronger 
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force for the work, started East over the plains. This was 
in 1838, more than five years before " Whitman's ride," 
undertaken for a similar purpose. Passing through Peoria, 
Illinois, in the winter of 1838, he delivered a lecture on 
Oregon. This started a party of young men from Peoria 
for Oregon in the spring of 1839. The party disagreed and 
divided. A portion of it passed the winter at Brown's Hole, 
on Green River, some miles below where the main line of 
the Union Pacific Railroad now crosses that stream. In 
the spring of 1840 it came on to Oregon, arriving at Van- 
couver in May, 1840. In this Peoria party were Joseph 
Holman, Sidney Smith, Amos Cook, and Francis Fletcher, 
all of whom lived to old age and left descendants, now liv- 
ing in various parts of the State. 

Before he had arrived at the end of his journey eastward, 
Jason Lee heard of the death of his wife in Oregon shortly 
after he had left her. Bowing as man must to so great a 
grief and loss, yet his purpose was not shaken. He be- 
stirred himself with all energy to obtain further help for 
the mission in Oregon, and in October, 1839, with a large 
party that included many names which became widely 
known in our pioneer life, sailed from New York in the 
bark Lausanne for the Columbia River. The vessel ar- 
rived in the river just as the Peoria party which had started 
a year earlier came down the Columbia to Vancouver, that 
is, in May, 1840. The party that came by the Lausanne 
became known in missionary annals as "the great rein- 
forcement." 

White left Oregon in July, 1840, by sea, for New York. 
In 1842 he came out again to Oregon, over the plains. 
With him came a large party, among whom were persons 
afterwards well known in the history of Oregon as J. R. 
Robb, S. W. Moss, Medorem Crawford, the Pomeroys, An- 
drew and Darling Smith, and many more. White him- 
self went back over the plains in 1845 ; came again to Ore- 
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gon via Panama in 1861, with a commission from Presi- 
dent Lincoln for an industrial scheme among the Indians, 
but, finding it impracticable — most of the Indians having 
passed away — remained but a short time and departed for 
California. He spent the last years of his life in San Fran- 
cisco, where he died in 1879. 

Of course, it is known and acknowledged on all sides 
that the missionary enterprise led by Jason Lee was not 
the only one in the early history of Oregon that left its 
impress on the life of the country, directed its course and 
determined its destiny. There were other similar under- 
takings, but this one was the first, and, on the whole, more 
powerful than any other. After the Whitman massacre, 
all Protestent missions in the Upper Columbia region were 
abandoned, and the people came to the Willamette Valley. 

But it was not merely to obtain a reinforcement for the 
mission that Lee prosecuted his work in the Eastern States. 
His was the first work done by a resident of Oregon, to in- 
duce the Government of the United States to aid in col- 
onization and support of the country, to settle it with 
American people, and to establish here an American State. 
Knowing also that commerce must attend the settlement 
of the country, he made representations to the Cushings 
of Massachusetts, which interested them in commercial 
effort in this direction ; and this brought John H. Couch 
to Oregon in 1840, in the bark Maryland, with goods for 
the trade, and again in the Chenamus, in 1844. 

The Catholic missions in Oregon were started in 1838, 
four years later than the Methodist, and two years later 
than the Presbyterian. 

Jason Lee, leaving Oregon in 1838 and reaching the 
Atlantic States early in 1839, at once directed his efforts 
to the purposes he had in view, and for which he had 
made the tedious journey over the plains. Before he 
started for Oregon he and P. L. Edwards, who had come 
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with him, drew up a memorial to Congress, which was 
signed by Lee and Edwards, by every member of the mis- 
ion at Willamette station, by seventeen other Anerican 
citizens, nearly all at that time in the country, and by nine 
French Canadians who desired to become citizens of the 
United States. The object of the memorial was to induce 
the Congress to extend the protection of the United States 
over the Oregon Country, and to encourage its settlement 
by American citizens. It was dated March 16, 1838. Lee 
carried this memorial to Washington. It was an elaborate 
statement of the merits and value of the Oregon Country, 
and the first appeal made to the Government of the Uni- 
ted States by any body of the American settlers in Oregon, 
for assertion by Congress of the rights and sovereignty of 
the United States. "Our interests," said these petitioners 
in Oregon, " are identical with those of our own country. 
We flatter ourselves that we are the germ of a great State, 
and are anxious to give an early tone to the moral and 
intellectual character of its citizens. We are fully aware, 
too, that the destinies of our posterity will be deeply 
affected by the character of those who emigrate to this 
country. The territory must populate. The Congress of 
the United States must say by whom ; by the reckless and 
unprincipled adventurer, the refugee from Botany Bay, 
the wanderer from South America, the deserting seaman, 
or by our own hardy and enterprising pioneers." Further, 
the position of Oregon on the Pacific Coast, and its neces- 
sary relations to future commerce were explained, and 
strong appeal was added that the United States should at 
■once " take formal possession." 

It is not my intention to claim merit for one at the ex- 
pense of another. All our pioneers did well. All performed 
their part. But it is due to the truth of history to show 
that Jason Lee was the leader in colonial as in missionary 
work in Oregon, and that his journey to the East in the 
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interests of Oregon, and his appeal to Washington, ante- 
dated the journey and the appeal of Whitman by five years. 

We have said the contest between our own people and 
the subjects of Great Britain for possession of the Oregon 
Country was the key to our pioneer history. It stimulated 
the early migration and hastened the settlement. The 
missionary stations were outposts on the line of coloniza- 
tion. It was through their appeals, chiefly, that the Ore- 
gon Country was brought to the attention of the pioneer 
spirit, ever moving westward ; and it is not too much to 
say that most of those who came to Oregon during the first 
twenty years of settlement and growth were moved to come 
by the agitation begun and carried on by those engaged in 
the missionary cause. 

There is a vague instinct which leads restless spirits to 
leave their native country in early life to try fortune else- 
where. Each thinks, no doubt, that beyond his visual 
horizon there lies new moral space, with large, though un- 
known, opportunities. Change of place is the natural de- 
mand of this restlessness of spirit. The world, through 
all ages, has received the benefit of it; it has been one of 
the great moving forces in the history of our race. Our 
Oregon of to-day is a product of it. 

The Indian races of Oregon, and in particular of West- 
ern Oregon, rapidly melted away. But among the white 
settlers, fast increasing in numbers after 1840, there was 
growing field of religious, moral, and educational work. 
Jason Lee had remarried ; and again his wife was called 
away by death. Sore as was the bereavement, he pursued 
his work. New demands were constantly arising, and to 
meet these he deemed it necessary to make another jour- 
ney to the Eastern States for additional assistance. Part- 
ing with his colaborers in the missions, and leaving his 
infant daughter, he sailed from the Columbia River in 
November, 1843, just after the arrival of the great immi- 
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gration of that year. Passing through Mexico, he reached 
New York in May, 1844. Thence he went again directly 
to Washington to urge once more upon the Government 
the necessity of terminating the joint occupation of Oregon 
and of establishing quickly and definitely the sovereignty 
of the United States. But Jason Lee was never to see Ore- 
gon again. Conferences with his missionary board, and 
work of preparation for larger efforts in Oregon, occupied 
him during the remainder of the year 1844. But his ar- 
duous labors, the privations, and sacrifices of more than 
ten years had broken his constitution, and in March, 1845, 
his mortal part passed from earth. But his spirit is here, 
and the work he set in motion is a possession here for- 
ever. It is fit that Oregon should recover his dust and 
that her soil should hold it, as the life of her people holds 
his spirit. Yet human glory was not his aim. His object 
was a higher one, and he achieved it. His name lives ; yet 
of such mould was he that, assured as he was that the Al- 
mighty Judge could not forget, even the oblivion of man 
could have been no matter to him. 

He was still young — not yet 42 years of age; but "vir- 
tue, not length of days, the mind matures"; and, "that life 
is long which answers life's great end." 

A great nature is a seed. The spirit of life and of action 
which springs from it grows and will grow among men 
forever. Thus it is that man is the only being that can not 
die. The poet tells us in mournful cadence that the path 
of glory leads but to the grave. But this is true only in a 
superficial sense. The path of true glory does not end in 
the grave. It passes through it, to larger opportunities of 
service — into a spirit that it stimulates and feeds, and into 
the spirit that survives it, in men's minds forever. 

Not long remembered would Jason Lee have been — we 
may suppose — but for the fortune of opportunity that sent 
him to Oregon. With all men of action it is so. But for 
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his opportunity, given by the Civil War, General Grant 
would have no name. How slight the original incidents 
that have linked the name of Jason Lee inseparably with 
the history of Oregon! The Protestent missions failed, as 
missions, but they were the main instruments that peopled 
Oregon with Americans. That is, they were more success- 
ful than their authors ever dreamed they could be. They 
established the foundations of the sovereignty of the United 
States in the Pacific Northwest. The mission was the first 
low wash of the waves where now rolls this great human 
sea, to increase in power, we may believe, throughout all 
ages. 

Jason Lee, though a preacher of power, relied not on 
the graces of pulpit eloquence. Deep was his earnest- 
ness, but he was not a showy man. His journey to the 
West and his work herein vastly extended his spiritual 
and intellectual vision. Bancroft, in his study of the 
character of Lee, says: "No discipline of lecture room, 
general ministration, or other experience, could have 
been so valuable a preparation for his duties as the rude 
routine of the days of his overland journey. It seemed 
to him as if his theological sea had suddenly become 
boundless, and he might sail unquestioned whithersoever 
the winds should carry him. It was delightful, this cut- 
ting loose from conventionalisms, for even Methodist 
preachers are men. Not that there was present any 
inclination toward a relaxation of principles, as is the 
case with so many on leaving home and all its healthful 
influences ; on the contrary, he felt himself more than 
ever the chosen of God, as he was thus brought nearer 
him in nature, where he was, sustained and guarded by 
day, and at night enfolded in his starry covering. Fires, 
both physical and mental, blazed brightly, and he was 
not a whit behind the most efficient of his company in 
willingness, ability and courage." This is the testimony 
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of a writer who, throughout his monumental work on the 
origins of the Pacific States, has shown little disposition 
to laud the missionaries, or to accord them more than their 
due. 

It is small business either to disparage or flatter the 
ministry. But we may, even at the the grave, speak of 
the minister as a man. Theology, like conscience, belongs 
to the private property of each communion ; we shall not 
invade its precincts nor call its devotees to question. But 
putting aside the doctrine of the priest and considering 
only the sacerdotal calling in its relations to the world, 
we must acknowledge the moral superiority and exalted 
privileges which this profession offers to the man of genius, 
spirit and virtue who devotes himself to its exercise. On 
this basis the missionaries to Oregon, of all denominations, 
Protestant and Catholic, are to be judged without loss to 
them of any element of worthy reputation. 

Of the two women who shared with Jason Lee the 
labors of his life in Oregon, the annals of the time are 
full of appreciative notice and description. Each was a 
type of devoted womanhood. Though they gave all for 
the opportunity to labor in this then unknown field, and 
sacrificed their lives in it, they are fortunate in name and 
fame. The first wife, Anna Maria Pittman, died in May, 
1838; the second, Lucy Thompson, in March, 1842. 
Sorrowful fatality, due to the conditions of remote pio- 
neer life, in which woman had to bear more than her 
part, and yet in her hour of need could not have the 
assistance that her sisters in more favored circumstances 
receive. Such were some of the sacrifices of the pioneer 
time through which this country was prepared as a 
dwelling place for the succeeding generations. 

It is difficult for any generation to estimate rightly its 
contemporary men and women of real worth. There are 
many mistaken estimates. After the Restoration in Eng- 
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land, John Milton was overlooked and forgotten. Though 
the literary defender of the commonwealth and regicides,, 
he was regarded as too unimportant for notice. His ob- 
scurity secured him immunity from prosecution, and he 
died unnoticed. But so great is he now that Kings and 
Princes and nobles of his time walk about under his 
shadow; the very age that neglected him is now known 
as "The Age of Milton," and receives its luster from his 
name. Mind and spirit are the controlling forces of the 
world. Men of preeminence can be estimated only by 
their peers. Equality of judgment is too scantily be- 
stowed in any living generation to insure a correct deci- 
sion, to settle the scale of pretension, to arrange the 
gradations of favor, or the definitive place or title which 
each is to occupy in the ranks of fame. Contemporary 
men often pronounce that to be greatest which approaches 
nearest to themselves, since they are able to look upon it 
with the distinctness of close proximity. But the judg- 
ment is with the future time. We get no proper sense of 
the majesty of our mountain peaks when near them. We 
must draw back a little if we would take in their full 
grandeur. 

On this view the work of our missionaries in Oregon 
rises to proportions more and more majestic, as we study 
it from the standpoint of history and of consequences ; 
and though others bore lofty spirits and did great work, 
no name stands or will stand above that of Jason Lee. 



ADDRESS 

By Judge R. P. Boise. 

In 1835 Nathaniel J. Wyeth had been defeated in his 
enterprise to establish trade and a settlement of white 
men in the valley of the Columbia River by the mo- 
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nopoly of the Hudson's Bay Company, and was obliged 
to sell all his interests in the company to that all-power- 
ful corporation ; the historian relates that when Wyeth 
left and this whole region seemed to fall under British in- 
fluence and dominion, Jason Lee, the missionary, re- 
mained. From him and his religious associates soon 
radiated a moral and educational influence that afterward 
became a light that illumined the darkness that over- 
shadowed this then almost barbarous region. 

The country was still in the possession of wild Indian 
tribes, and was then the hunting preserve of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, which every year sent out its trappers and 
traders and gathered in a rich harvest of furs, which had 
built up the enormous wealth of that great monopoly — 
which then dominated and seemed destined to control the 
future destiny and sovereignty of the whole region west of 
the Rocky Mountains and north of California. 

When, in 1834, Jason Lee had made his difficult and 
perilous journey from St. Louis to Fort Vancouver, Doctor 
McLoughlin, who then ruled this country with imperial 
sway, being familiar with its physical condition, well 
knowing that the country was rich in agricultural re- 
sources, and believing its future sovereignty secure to the 
crown of Great Britain, saw in the person of Mr. Lee a 
devout Christian, an educated and energetic man — one 
especially qualified to enlighten, develop, and improve 
the settlement of his Hudson's Bay employees, which he 
had planted on the rich prairie lands in what is now the 
northern part of this county. 

The Doctor therefore encouraged and finally persuaded 
Mr. Lee to establish his mission near this infant settle- 
ment. The acceptance of the friendly suggestion and ad- 
vice of Doctor McLoughlin, and the planting of his mis- 
sion in the Willamette Valley, was a fortunate move for 
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the future sovereignty and welfare of this county, as the 
history of its results has most fully demonstrated. 

From this nucleus of Christian civilization went forth 
streams of influence that not only benefited the Indians, 
but as well, educated, enlightened, and elevated the set- 
tlement founded by Doctor McLoughlin, and also the few 
white settlers then in the country. 

The missionaries who crossed the plains and mountains 
to reach this country, were indeed the earliest of the 
pioneers. They were messengers of civilization, who 
spied out the land and opened highways for future immi- 
grants, and gave to the people of the Eastern States accu- 
rate information as to the agricultural value of the 
■country ; that it was rich in soil, had a mild and healthful 
climate, and would produce in abundance and perfection 
all the staple products of the temperate zones ; that it was 
a lovely land to look upon, unsurpassed in scenic beauties, 
with rivers of pure water flowing through valleys as fair 
as where Arcadian plains extend, or the famed Hydaspes 
flows. 

This information, sent back by the missionaries and 
others to their former homes in the States, created great 
interest in this country, and these tidings from the mis- 
sionaries in far-off Oregon aroused an interest among the 
people in the Eastern States that caused many daring and 
-energetic men and women to make the long and danger- 
ous journey across the plains to possess this fair land. 
They brought with them ideas of liberty and free govern- 
ment by the people, and their coming saved this vast, 
rich and beautiful country to the sovereignty and domin- 
ion of the United States. 

Mr. Lee was not only a devout minister of his church, 
but like many other of his brethren, he understood the 
necessities and physical wants of a civilized and thrifty 
community. He built mills to supply food and lumber. 
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He established schools to teach the Indians, and whites, 
as well ; he laid the foundation of what is now the Wil- 
lamette University, and built houses and barns to shelter 
men and beasts. He made provisions to bring cattle from 
California for the use of the mission and settlers. 

He was a man of broad and comprehensive ideas, and 
saw and provided by every means in his power for the- 
needs of the coming state, and spent his short, earnest 
and most useful life in laying the foundations of the moral 
and intellectual structure of this commonwealth. 

The period of his active missionary life was short, for 
he died at his work in his early manhood ; but few men 
in so short a period have accomplished so much for the 
upbuilding and advancement of Christian civilization. 
The monuments of his good works are all around us here; 
today, and testify abundantly of his high character, ability 
and enterprise. The early foundations of this church 
were laid by him before its worshipers were sheltered by 
structures made by the hands of men. 

" What to them were gilded dome or towering spire ? 
'Neath their sturdy oaks and pines arose their anthems, winged with 
fire." 

But from their teachings and influence has come the- 
elegant meeting house, the schoolhouse and the college,, 
and now instead of the rude music of the congregation 
we hear the sound of the organ and the refined and cul- 
tivated music of the choir. 

These early missionaries were brave, unselfish men, 
who devoted their lives to lighten the burdens and pro- 
mote the welfare of their fellow-men. They went where 
duty called — ministered to the sick and the needy, helped 
by word and deed to found and develop the industries of 
the country, that their mission might become self-sup- 
porting and a moral and thrifty community grow up 
around them, and it is most fitting that we who enjoy so 
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abundantly the great blessings that have come to us, as 
the result of their labors, should pay reverence and honor 
to the memory of Jason Lee, who was their leader in 
these great enterprises. 

He died at his work for Oregon in another distant 
state and was buried there, far away from the field of 
his labors, and now, when the members of this church, 
which he founded, who with grateful hearts revere his 
sacred memory, have returned his remains to this scene 
of his active life, we with reverent hands commit his 
ashes to final sepulture beneath the green sod of Oregon 
in the beautiful cemetery which bears his name, to rest 
beside his family and coworkers in the mission where 
the spreading oak casts its grateful shade, and the snow- 
capped mountains look down in wild and solemn grandeur. 



ADDRESS 

By Judge T. G. Hailey. 

In the absence of His Excellency, Governor Chamber- 
lain, who has been called to Eastern Oregon on official 
business, the pleasure and honor is mine to represent 
him and our great mother State of Oregon on this mem- 
orable occasion. 

Other lips more eloquent than mine, and other minds 
better stored with the historic events of the great North- 
west, have this day retold to you the splendid story of 
the life of Jason Lee, the great missionary, founder of 
schools, of churches, and of States. When we lay to rest 
in the land where labored the moldering tenement that 
once possessed his mighty soul, we mark an epoch in the 
history of the Emerald State of Oregon and her daugh- 
ters, the splendid and progressive States of Washington 
and Idaho. Such an event should lift us up to higher 
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planes and inspire to nobler thoughts and better deeds. 

The young women and young men here present to- 
night from Chemawa represent the latest and best results 
of the early work of Jason Lee among their forefathers, 
who once held dominion over this Northwest land. Your 
forefathers, clad in scanty garb' of skins of wild beasts, 
listened to his lessons of love and labor preached under 
the boughs of the primeval forest ; while you, my Indian 
friends, now clothed in all comforts, harken to the same 
lessons of love and labor from his successors, taught to 
you under the sheltering domes of modern churches and 
schools. I doubt not that from his everlasting home be- 
yond the skies that great missionary looks down with 
satisfaction and blessings upon you and all those who 
have carried forward the noble work for you and your 
people which he began so many years ago. I here and 
now invoke in behalf of this remaining fragment of the 
original owners of the Oregon Country the sympathy and 
aid of all who have the love of humanity in their hearts. 
When our ancestors and predecessors in this fair land 
were few and theirs were many, the red man was for 
many years the white man's friend, and now that they 
are few and we are many, let us remember only the deeds 
of kindness of their race and aid them to fulfill the pur- 
pose for which they are created. 

At this time when we do honor to a great pioneer in par- 
ticular, and by so doing do honor to all pioneers in general, 
a few lines from the pioneer poet, Joaquin Miller, addressed 
to the New Oregon, seems to be appropriate : 

Young men, strong men, there is work to be done ; 

Faith to be cherished, battles to fight ; 
Victories won were never well won 

Save fearlessly won for God and the right. 

Have faith, such faith as your fathers knew, 

All else must follow if you have but faith, 

Be true to their faith, and you must be true. 
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Let me say in closing to all dwelling within the old Ore- 
gon Country that whene'er you tread within the limits 
where now rests the body of Jason Lee, remember that by 
his deeds he honored the Oregon Country, and by his 
sacred remains he now hallows it. 



ADDRESS 

By Hon. Allen Weir. 

Someone has said that a man's life history should not 
be written until fifty years after his death — meaning, I 
suppose, that if he had any animosities or imperfections 
during his lifetime they should be permitted to die out 
and be forgotten. Besides, the progressive and far-seeing 
statesman, the man who is ahead of his day and genera- 
tion, is not always appreciated until after events have jus- 
tified his course. Be that as it may, while there was no 
lack of appreciation during his lifetime of the man whose 
memory we honor to-day, and no reason for postponing 
this event, still it is certain that as time rolls on he looms 
as a larger and yet more important figure on the horizon 
of the history of the Pacific Northwest. 

As we stand reverently near the dust that was once 
Jason Lee, I wish to say that, speaking in behalf of the 
State of Washington, her Governor, and the Washington 
State Pioneer Association, I am honored in having been 
authorized to bear a message to you this evening. 

We honor the memory of Jason Lee because of his noble, 
pure and consecrated life, the best years of which were 
given to the perilous duties of a missionary to our land be- 
fore it could boast of many white settlers ; because he it 
was who preached the first sermon from the Word of God 
ever uttered within the bounds of what is now the State 
of Washington — when his was literally the voice of "one 
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crying in the wilderness," and especially because to his 
wise and far-seeing statesmanship, patriotism and ener- 
getic, happily directed efforts, more than to those of any 
other individual, is due the fact that the soil of what is 
now the big, lusty young State to the north of us, once a 
part of Old Oregon, became American soil and not British. 
The State of Washington desires to acknowledge her debt 
of gratitude to him, and to add her tribute to his memory 
to-day. 

Life, death, eternity ! How vast, how deep, how solemn 
are these three words ! Astronomy can not tell vis where 
the bounds of this visible universe are. Theology can not 
determine the locality of that invisible universe from 
which no traveler returns. But we are told that some- 
where, "in our Father's house," are many mansions. This 
we do know, that when a human being, endowed with the 
kingly qualities of a free moral agent, capable of using his 
powers for the uplifting and bettering of humanity, does 
so use those powers instead of wasting his life in selfish 
gratification or sloth, or in wrongdoing, his memory should 
be honored by those who follow after. Life is a glorious 
mystery, with a heaven beyond for attainment by just men 
made perfect. Jason Lee, from the battlements of heaven 
to-day, must look down with the never-ending satisfaction 
of duty well and faithfully performed on earth. 

In one respect death levels all : 

"The hand of the King that the scepter hath borne ; 
The brow of the priest that the miter hath worn; 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave." 

But not so with the splendid character that lives in the 
minds of fellow-mortals after useless clay has served its 
purpose and been laid away in the grave. Rather should 
it be said of these in the language of Lord Lytton : 
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"There is no death ! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 

For ever near, though unseen, 

The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 

Is life — there is no dead." 

"The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust." 

As we contemplate the object and purpose of this gath- 
ering to-night, what memories crowd in upon us ! The 
scenes, incidents and individuals of the past crowd in and 
haunt the vision and fill the minds of those in this pres- 
ence who took part in the doings of early pioneer days in 
"Old Willamette," or those who had contemporaneous 
existence with those days in the "Oregon Country." I 
wish I might recall that past yet more vividly to your 
attention . I would like to hold before your eyes the old 
Chemeketa founded by the man whose dust lies in yonder 
Lee Mission Cemetery; the dwelling erected by him here 
when first he built a habitation in the "Land of the Sun- 
down Seas." 

"The shadows lie across the dim old room, 
The firelight glows and fades into the gloom, 
While mem'ry sails to childhood's distant shore, 
And dreams, and dreams of days that are no more." 

When Jason Lee came from the Eastern States to the 
"Oregon Country," in 1834, he came as a vigorous young 
preacher of the word of God, fired with enthusiasm in his 
mission and message to the native tribes of the North- 
west, his ambition to Christianize and civilize them, and 
imbued with a lively conception of the magnitude and 
importance of this country and of his undertaking. Large 
and wholesome, mentally and physically, of distinguished 
lineage, and having been well educated and trained to 
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lofty ideals, lie was splendidly equipped for the work that 
made him famous and left the stamp and impress of his 
personality upon all the Pacific Northwest for the mold- 
ing of character of the white population coming to these 
shores, fostering patriotic citizenship, and building up a 
heritage priceless to humanity. The little band under 
his leadership were the first to raise the Stars and Stripes 
in these ends of the earth, the first to put forth a success- 
ful effort to establish a local self-government here, and 
the first to bring to the attention of the Government of 
the United States the importance and desirability of ex- 
tending National protection to the people and exercising 
National authority over this vast domain. 

Born in Stanstead, Canada, in 1803, he was neverthe- 
less a thorough American. His ancestor, John Lee, was 
one of the first fifty-four members of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony to settle at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
1634. The names of his ancestors appear in every war 
of the colonies and of the United States prior to his time 
and in the Pequot War, in the old French and Indian 
War, at Concord and Lexington, at the siege of Boston, 
at the battle of Long Island, at the storming of Stony 
Point, with Washington crossing the Delaware, at Prince- 
ton and Trenton, Germantown, and Monmouth. Colonel 
Noah Lee raised and equipped at his own expense a regi- 
ment in Vermont and led them to the aid of Ethan Allen 
in the attack upon Ticonderoga. Captain Nathan Hale, 
Washington's scout, executed at New York as a spy by 
order of General Howe, was a descendant from Tabitha, 
youngest daughter of John Lee, as was also the celebrated 
divine, Rev. Edward Everett Hale. Among college presi- 
dents in this same lineage we find the names of William 
Allen Lee, of Bowdoin and Dartmouth, and John Parker 
Lee, of Los Angeles, California. Among statesmen is 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania ; among jurists, Wil- 
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liam Strong, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; among soldiers of the Civil War, Kirby Smith, 
the last Confederate general to surrender. His father 
was a Minute Man, and hastened to the defense of Con- 
cord and Lexington, and was with General Washington 
at the siege of Boston, and in all the campaigns in New 
Jersey. At the close of the Revolutionary War the elder 
Lee settled in the then almost impenetrable wilds of Ver- 
mont, in a location that was afterwards divided by the 
boundary line between the United States and Canada. 
The town, which lies on both sides of the line, is called 
Rock Island on the Canadian side of the line, and Derby 
Line on the American side. By the location of the bound- 
ary the Lees were left a stone's throw from the line on 
the Canadian side. 

Converted in 1826, Jason Lee entered Wilbraham Acad- 
emy at Wilbraham, Massachusetts, the following year, 
and spent the remainder of his life in the United States. 
Upon his arrival in Oregon, accompanied by his nephew, 
Daniel Lee, and Cyrus Shepard and P. L. Edwards, he 
began work by opening a school for Indian children in a 
log house they erected a few miles below the place where 
we stand to-night. 

Mr. Lee had an adequate conception of the country, its 
importance, and his great work, even before he left the 
Atlantic States, because he had visited Washington, D . C. , 
prior to his coming, where he interviewed President An- 
drew Jackson, to whom he unfolded his plans and from 
whom he secured executive indorsement and a promise 
of assistance. On his way West he held religious services 
at Fort Hall in what is now Southern Idaho, July 27, 
1834, preaching from the text : 

"Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God." I Cor. x:31. 
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On the following day he conducted the first funeral 
services west of the Rocky Mountains by a Protestant 
Christian minister. On September 28, 1834, he preached 
at Vancouver, now in Washington, then a Hudson's Bay 
Company trading post, and on October 9 following he 
preached at Gervais. 

Among the missionaries coming within the next few 
years, Lee was easily the foremost in leadership. He 
was aggressive and resourceful, planning with wisdom 
and executing with the firm, manly tread of a conqueror. 
His consecrated, Christain manhood, strong in body and 
mind, hopeful and helpful, enabled him to accomplish 
things. He survived all dangers incident to crossing the 
plains, the main part of the continent then being unin- 
habited save by wild beasts and hostile, treacherous In- 
dians. He blazed a pathway for oncoming civilization. 
Weary and footsore, trudging along with milch cows over 
desert plain, through swamp and forest, never hesitating 
in his purpose, immediately upon his arrival he began 
his work with the zeal of one who felt that he must be 
"about the Master's business." 

In 1838, when Mr. Lee returned to "the States" after 
reinforcements for his missions, and to bring the impor- 
tance of this country to the attention of the Government, 
he carried with him a memorial to Congress, which he 
had prepared, and which was supported by the settlers, 
that was significant and important, prophetic of our 
future greatness, and which described the needs and 
possibilities of the country, its conditions, and the earn- 
est desires of the petitioners. One paragraph alone from 
his pen will suffice to indicate the strength of his grasp 
of the situation. He said : 

"We need hardly allude to the commercial advantages 
of the territory. Its happy position for trade with China, 
India and the Western Coast of America. The growing 
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importance, however, of the islands of the Pacific is not 
so generally known or appreciated. As these islands 
progress in civilization their demands for the products of 
more northern climates will increase ; nor can any coun- 
try supply them with beef, flour, etc., on terms so ad- 
vantageous as this." 

This memorial reads like the arguments of expansion- 
ists in Congress within the past decade. It was presented 
to the United States Senate by Senator Linn of Missouri 
on January 28, 1839, in connection with a bill to create 
a territory north of latitude 42, and west of the Rocky 
Mountains, to be called "Oregon Territory." 

Mr. Lee also enlisted the active support of Caleb Cush- 
ing in his plan to add more stars to our National emblem 
from the far Pacific Northwest. On January 17, 1839, 
he wrote to Mr. Cushing from Middletown, Connecticut, 
referring to the memorial and to the "Oregon Question": 

"You are aware, sir, that there is no law in the coun- 
try to protect or control American citizens, and to whom 
shall we look, to whom can we look, for the establish- 
ment of wholesome laws to regulate our infant and ris- 
ing settlements but to the Congress of our own beloved 
country. 

"The country will be settled, and that speedily, from 
some quarter, and it depends very much upon the speedy 
action of Congress what that population shall be and 
what shall be the fate of the Indian tribes in that terri- 
tory. It may be thought that Oregon is of little impor- 
tance, but rely upon it there is the germ of a great state. 

"We are resolved to do what we can to benefit the 
country, but we are constrained to throw ourselves upon 
you for protection." 

During the year 1839 Mr. Lee traveled extensively 
throughout the East, delivering lectures at many points, 
awakening great interest and enthusiasm in and over the 
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subject of far-away Oregon, its condition and its wonder- 
ful natural resources, mild and equable climate, and its 
advantageous geographical location with reference to the 
growth of civilization and the aggrandizement of the 
United States among the growth and development of 
the Nations of the world. He attended the Methodist 
Episcopal Conference at Alton, Illinois, and commanded 
the rapt attention of all there in his theme and his per- 
sonality. From there he went to Peoria, and lectured, 
and at that point was organized the first company of 
Americans who were not missionaries to seek permanent 
homes in Oregon. 

While in the East, Mr. Lee met and married Lucy 
Thompson, of Barre, Vermont, a lady of rare culture 
and attractiveness, who accompanied him back to his 
far Western home. Here in old Chemeketa was their 
family fireside, here was set up their family altar ; here, 
on February 26, 1842, their daughter, Lucy Anna Maria 
Lee, was born ; here that daughter grew to womanhood 
and developed into one of the most lovely and lovable of 
Christian characters ever known on the coast. 

Wherever he was, Jason Lee was abundant in labors. 
In his chosen field here, from the California line to Puget 
Sound, his activities were incessant. A great many trips 
were made by him up and down the Columbia River, with 
no conveyance except an Indian canoe, and no shelter 
when overtaken by nightfall but the friendly earth and 
the forest and sky overhead and round about. On the 
9th day of October, 1839, a company of missionaries and 
their families, some fifty-two persons in all, sailed from 
New York in the ship Lausanne for the ' ' Oregon Country, ' ' 
to reinforce the work of Mr. Lee. These were recruits, 
enlisted through his efforts. They arrived at the mouth 
of the Columbia River June 1, 1840, and twelve days later 
met at Vancouver for consultation. Mr. Lee, as super- 
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intendent of the mission work, assigned them to their dif- 
ferent stations. On June 15 he appointed Dr. John P. 
Richmond, of the party, to establish a mission at Nis- 
qually, near Puget Sound, now in Pierce County, Wash- 
ington. Doctor Richmond was the first American man 
with a family to become a resident north of the Columbia 
River. Mr. Lee had visited and selected the place for 
this mission in 1838. The first American child born in 
the Puget Sound Country was a son of Doctor and Mrs. 
Richmond. The entry in the family bible reads : 

"Francis Richmond, son of John P. Richmond and wife, 
America, was born at Puget Sound, near Nisqually, Ore- 
gon Territory, on the 28th day of February, Anno Domini 
1842, and was baptized by Rev. Jason Lee, Supt. of Ore- 
gon Missions." 

It seems inexpressibly sad even yet that the beloved 
wife of Mr. Le« should have so prematurely ended her 
earthly career in 1842, and that his own life ended almost 
exactly three years later, just apparently in the beginning 
of his great usefulness. 

Jason Lee would have graced any position of honor and 
responsibility to which the American people might have 
called him, and would have risen equal to any emergency. 
The splendid in'stitution of learning here in Salem, with 
its long, honorable, and highly useful career, is a fitting 
monument to the man. No mausoleum erected here to 
mark his resting place could be too elegant or costly to 
properly express the love and appreciation of the people 
for him and his memory. But his grandest monument 
is the splendid character he builded, of which we get an 
occasional glimpse for our edification and inspiration. 
He was modest, unassuming, one of the quiet, forceful 
souls, devoted in every fiber to a great work. The ever- 
lasting snows on Mount Hood are not purer nor fairer 
than the unsullied personal character he left behind. 
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While his work has been carried on by other devoted and 
able men, and its sphere of usefulness will go on broad- 
ening like the waves rippling from a stone cast into placid 
waters, yet the impetus given to it all by the man himself 
who laid broad and deep foundations, will continue as an 
abiding example for all who follow. 

Jason Lee undoubtedly felt the responsibility of being 
an instrument in God's hands in working out the higher 
destiny of the race . The oncoming civilization of which 
he was a forerunner swept across the continent, subduing 
the savage races and changing conditions and overcoming 
all obstacles, and now at the dawn of the new century it 
has passed all former boundaries and is crossing the ocean 
to repeople the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Eico, and other 
"Islands of the Sea," and the new order of things has be- 
come a part of the world's history. He would doubtless 
feel that the unfurling of the Stars and Stripes and the 
playing of "The Star Spangled Banner" and "America" 
on these new shores, accompanied by the roar and rattle 
of our artillery, were but incidents in the onward march 
of our Christian civilization ; and that when we say : 

' 'Forever float that standard sheet, 

Where hreathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us?" 

We should do so in a spirit of humility born of the re- 
sponsibility placed upon us by the all- wise arbiter of des- 
tiny who holds the fate of Nations as in the hollow of his 
hand, and who desires to use us as instruments in work- 
ing out the uplift of the human race. He was one of our 
nobility. His life would say to succeeding generations : 

"Look up, my young American! Stand firm on earth ; 
Where noble deeds and mental power give places over birth." 
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ADDRESS 

By Hon. B. L. Steeves, 

Lieutenant Governor of Idaho. 

I thank you for this cordial greeting. It warms my 
heart. Coming from entire strangers, it would be an in- 
spiration and would kindle a less halting and more ready 
tongue than mine to perhaps eloquent speech, for it would 
denote a perfect sympathy of the audience for the speaker, 
but coming from those whom, in a certain sense, I still 
regard as my home people, many of you friends of olden 
time, it brings with it a keen and added pleasure, for I 
take it as in some sense an expression of personal interest 
and perhaps regard. 

I deem it a rare honor and privilege to stand before 
this magnificent representation of the citizenship oi the 
Capital City of Oregon, a city which for so many years 
I knew as home. For strong and tender ties of sentiment 
unite me to this beautiful place. It was here I acquired 
my education. The Old Willamette was the alma mater, 
the tender mother, who gave me my birth into the literary 
and professional worlds. For three years I sat at the feet 
of her instructors. It was here my young manhood was. 
spent. It was here I was married. It was here I held in 
my arms a tiny atom of humanity and felt the first thrill 
of paternal affection for a first-born child. But there is 
another tie more tender even than these, one indissoluble 
and hallowed. This is the place my mother loved best of 
any place on earth. It was here she loved to live. It was 
here she wished to die, and on the green hillside south of 
town both she and an honored father sleep the sleep that 
knows no waking. So it is with good reason I look upon 
the people of Salem as my own, my home people, and it 
is with a feeling of sadness as well as pride that I arise 
to address you on this occasion. 
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I well remember the last time I essayed a public ad- 
dress before the people of Salem. It was on the occasion 
of my graduation. The subject of my oration was the 
Latin adage, "Tempora mutantur et nos mutamurin Mis." 
The times change and we are changed in them. I stood 
on the threshold of life, wondering what place I could fill 
in the world's work, vaguely anxious and afraid to take 
a step for fear it would be wrong. I peered into the fu- 
ture, wondering what changes the passing years would 
bring, and now returning after years of absence to repre- 
sent a great state upon a great occasion, the words of my 
old commencement oration recur to my mind, "Tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur in illis." 

For this is a great occasion. We have come here to- 
pay honor to the memory of one who made the great 
Northwest as we know it possible ; to one to whom that 
highest tribute of praise can well be given, "He has done 
what he could "; to one who builded better than he knew- 
Well was his name Jason, for, like argonauts of old, he 
and his little band braved the terrors of unknown seas 
and the perils of unknown lands, not, indeed, in search 
of golden fleece or of any material aggrandizement, but 
to establish civilization and enlightenment upon the then 
most remote parts of this Western continent ; to lay the 
foundations of an empire upon the Pacific slope, and to 
establish therein an institution of learning whose benefi- 
cent and widening influence should extend to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and whose children should rise 
up and call her blessed. Such, then, have been the re- 
sults of the work of Jason Lee, greater by far than any 
man then living would have dared to anticipate. Of the 
three states secured to the Union by the early advent of 
the missionary colonists headed by Jason Lee, I am asked 
to represent the youngest of the trinity, Idaho. I accept 
the task with alacrity. It is a pleasant duty to perform. 
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for to me it is a labor of love. I take it that as the earlier 
exercises of the day have been devoted exclusively to a 
fitting eulogy of the character of Jason Lee, and a fitting 
tribute to his labor and his life, it is equally appropriate 
that these last exercises should be devoted at least in part 
to a description of the wonderful country which his 
efforts were so largely instrumental in saving to the 
Union, and which now form so important a part of the 
United States. A land of fertile valleys, of magnificent 
streams, of broad ranges, of mountains whose everlast- 
ing snows have challenged the rising sun since the morn- 
ing stars first sang together, of lakes whose placid bosoms 
reflect back the fragrant forests and the summer skies, of 
forest and field and waterfall, of blue skies and bountiful 
sunshine — such is Idaho, Gem of the Mountains, Land 
of Opportunity. 

Nature has been lavish in this land of promise. She 
has given us soil for the plow and water enough for the 
harvest. Timber enough for our homes and power for 
our factories. Iron for industry and copper for the arts. 
Gold for a Nation's commerce and lead for a Nation's 
defense. "Wilderness enough for recreation and winter 
enough for vigor. Scenery enough for sentiment and 
sunshine enough for some. 

Of the early settlement of Idaho I will say but little. 
She is a young State, and age has not yet clothed her 
early history with romance. She was first settled in the 
early sixties by miners and stockmen. Idaho has been 
in the past and is now handicapped by the fact that the 
main line of travel through the State crosses what until 
lately has been known as the Snake River desert. For 
fifty years the tide of Western immigration flowed past 
our doors unmindful of the empire awaiting development 
in the inter-mountain region. Even yet people passing 
through the State on the train have no conception, from 
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what they see, of what the State has to offer in soil and 
mineral wealth and scenery and climate, .and for the ben- 
efit of such I will make a few statements. Though 
classed as an arid State, Idaho is by far the best watered 
of the arid States and one of the best watered in the 
Union. It is the only State, with the possible exception 
of Washington, which has a river of the magnitude of 
the Snake flowing 1,000 miles within its own territories. 
This river has numerous large and important tributaries, 
all available for irrigation. Idaho has the greatest nat- 
ural water power of any State in the Union, and this time 
we will not except "Washington nor even New York, which 
has the American Falls of Niagara. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of horse power are being developed on the cataracts 
of the Snake, and thousands more can be developed on 
the Salmon. One hundred thousand horse power at one 
cataract, the Augur Falls, and above and below a dozen 
other falls of greater or less dimensions. Like the rays 
of a spider's web, electric wires will radiate from the 
Snake River Valley, carrying the imprisoned energy of 
the Snake River over hill and dale, propelling trolley 
cars, lighting distant cities and homes, and turning the- 
wheels of industry in our own and neighboring States. 

And now I will make a statement that to the people of 
Salem may sound like heresy. The Snake River Valley 
is larger and will support a greater population than the 
Valley of the Willamette. It is nearly 500 miles long 
and from two to 40 miles in width. It is being rapidly 
reduced by irrigation to a high state of cultivation . Over 
1,000,000 acres are now in process of reclamation. Think 
what this means in a country where 40 acres is as much 
land as one family can properly take care of. If you 
would have an object lesson of the boundless possibilities 
of American enterprise, visit Twin Falls, where a town 
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of 3,000 people, with modern improvements and build- 
ings, and two banks carrying a combined deposit of 
.$450,000, has been built in one year. The tract itself is 
a vast plain, dotted with homes as far as the eye can 
reach, with great irrigation canals like rivers meander- 
ing through the land, carrying a volume of water 70 feet 
wide and 7 feet deep, and capable of being navigated by 
river steamboats if it were considered advisable. Visit 
the Minadoka dam, which is just being completed by the 
Government, and which is designed to irrigate 100,000 
acres, if you would learn that there is no mechanical ob- 
stacle, however greet, that American ingenuity will not 
overcome. It is one of the wonders of the world. South- 
ern Idaho will in 20 years be the most highly developed 
agricultural country on earth. Thirty thousand horse- 
power will be developed at the Minadoka dam alone, be- 
longing to the farmers themselves, and every farmhouse 
will be lighted by electricity, and every churn and wash- 
ing machine will be attached to an electric motor. 

Idaho is proud of her resources, and she is proud of 
her citizens. She has a sturdy, independent citizenship, 
mostly young and mostly American -born. Idaho is proud 
of her institutions. We are proud that Idaho represents 
the highest development in civil government. That the 
great tree of liberty, under whose spreading branches all 
Nations of the earth will in due time find shelter, which 
first as a tender sapling struck root at Runnymede, 
when the rebellious barons forced King John to affix his 
signature to Magna Charta, and which has grown and 
developed and flourished through the centuries watered 
by the blood and tears of earth's bravest and best, has at 
last reached its highest flower and most perfect fruition 
in the Rocky Mountain States, the backbone of the Amer- 
ican Continent, and that Idaho freely extends the ballot 
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to every American citizen, without relation to color or to 
sex, and does not class our wives, our sisters, and our 
mothers, politically, with criminals, imbeciles, and In- 
dians not taxed. 

Idaho extends her arms to the world. She invites the 
world to come and participate in her development. She 
invites the capitalist, and points to the opportunities for 
manufacture to her great natural water power, to her 
mines and forests undeveloped and uncut. She invites 
the farmer and points to the great tracts of arid land 
soon to be reclaimed by private enterprise or by the re- 
clamation service of a beneficent government. She in- 
vites the tourist and points to her great natural beauties 
of river and mountain and forest and lake. She invites 
the invalid, for whom in a more rigorous climate, a lower 
altitude or a more humid atmosphere there is no hope of 
health, and, last, but not least, she invites the laborer, 
for labor is the basis of all prosperity. And the people 
are answering the call. They are coming to Idaho. In 
the past ten years they have doubled our population and 
quadrupled the amount of land under irrigation. They 
are transforming the State. They are converting our 
arid plains into fertile fields, and are making her to be in 
fact what her name literally implies — Idaho, Gem of the 
Mountains. 



